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the art of writing English is marked by a control over an ever-
widening range of words correctly used, a growing sensitivity
to the kind of diction best suited to the subject written about,
an increasing skill in the construction of sentences designed to
match the increasing complexity of their thought processes, and
a steadily developing power of planning a piece of writing as a
whole, with due attention to order and proportion in the ideas
expressed.
It has been suggested that the best writing by children comes
largely from wide reading in interesting books. By comparison,
manuals which promise aid in teaching the child to write well
are rarely worth the time and trouble spent on them. The
argument against the manual is that children who have not felt
the need of using a particular device or construction in their
writing do not develop the need as the result of a set lesson on its
value. It is not found, for example, that children who have had
lessons on metaphors and similes, or on the construction of
complex sentences with material supplied for them, produce
compositions which contain more metaphors and similes or more
dependent clauses than children who have received no such
lessons. Neither can children be taught to write well who have
no ear for a good cadence, or who take no pleasure in words for
their own sake.
We have indicated, however, some of the lines along which
useful instruction can be given. We have said that a feeling for
order and arrangement in compositions can be gradually instilled
but only in connexion with subjects of suitable difficulty. We
have also suggested that the teacher can do much to convince
the child that good writing is not necessarily fine or fulsome
writing. Clearness and precision may be taught negatively;
that is, by the unremitting eradication of faults of woolliness and
verbosity. In other words, it is the art of presenting such ideas
as one has that can be cultivated by teaching. But interest and
euphony are natural virtues not easily come by. Generally, one
must say that the best instruction has its roots in a close criticism
of the pupils' own efforts at writing well. Formal and prescriptive
teaching is by no means sure of securing good results; indeed, it
may be that the wisest plan is that of Coleridge's teacher who
set exercises and in correcting them "showed no mercy to phrase,
metaphor, or image unsupported by sound sense or where the
sense could be conveyed with equal force and dignity in plainer
words."
In fine, it may be that on the whole the teacher had best
confine himself to discreet praise, popularizing the kind of
writing he values when he finds it in the work of his pupils, and